268         ON " THE RING AND THE BOOK."

ras in reading some twenty-one thousand and
seventy-five lines, which do not seem to have any
direct tendency to make us better or to improve
mankind. This objection is an old enemy with
a new face, and need not detain us, though per-
haps the crude and incessant application of a
narrow moral standard, thoroughly misunder-
stood, is one of the intellectual dangers of our
time. You may now and again hear a man
of really masculine character confess that though
he loves Shakespeare and takes habitual delight
in his works, he cannot see that he was a par-
ticularly moral writer. That is to say, Shake-
speare is never directly didactic; you can no more
get a system of morals out of his writings than
you can get such a system out of the writings of
the ever-searching Plato. But, if we must be
quantitative, one great creative poet probably
exerts a nobler, deeper, more permanent ethical
influence than a dozen generations of professed
moral teachers. It is a commonplace to the wise,
and an everlasting puzzle to the foolish, that
direct inculcation of morals should invariably
prove so powerless an instrument, so futile a
method. The truth is that nothing can be more